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what experiences and knowledge acquired durina the 
first five years of life will enable children to take full advantage 
of a formal education system during their arovina years? T he 
Conference on Early Childhood Intervention and Research examined 
available data within the theme "Pronrammino Barents to Program 
Children." Topics and speakers for the five presentations include: 

(1) The family as an educational chanqe aqent-^arl Schaefer; (2) 
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The facilitation of the successful adaptation of children to the 
regular school setting i? of critical importance to professionals 
in many fields* and to parents. The goal is now to provide children 
with requisite experiences and knowledge during their first five 
years of life to enable them to take full advantage of a formal 
education system which will be their primary occupation during their 
growing years. 



The conference on EARLY CHIIDHOOD INTERVENTION and RESEARCH is 
being held to examine the available data in light of the conference 
theme: "Programming Parents to Program Children". 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD INTERVENTION RESEARCH CONFERENCE 



Introductory Remarks: Dr. James W. Barnard, Acting Director, INSTITUTE 111: 

Exceptional Children and Adults 



Let me open by extending you all a warm welcome to our Early Child- 
hood Intervention Research Conference. I must say that the interest in 
this Conference has been quite Impressive. We have people here with us 
this morning from nearly every area of the country, and even some people 
from as far away as Montreal, Canada. We also have people with us this 
morning with a wide variety of interests and from a wide variety of dif- 
ferent professional disciplines. We have people, for Instance, in the 
general field of developmental psychology; we have elementary school 
teachers; we have Head Start teachers and supervisors; school social work- 
ers; people Involved In teacher training; and we have with us Individuals 
In state departments of education from various states around the country 
and from the Office of Education In Washington, D. C. Now, I think It Is 
quite obvious that a very Important reason for this Interest and enthusi- 
asm is clearly the fact that we do have five very good people with us 
this morning at the Conference. Each of these Individuals has already 
distinguished himself in a career; and each of these Individuals will be 
able to talk to us on our Conference topic of programing parents to pro- 
gram their children from a wide range of experiences, ranging <11 the way 
from laboratory research to field research am) experience. We are very 
fortunate, Indeed, to have these five people with us. But, I think, some- 
how, that there Is, perhaps, another reason why we have encountered a 
great deal of enthusiasm as we have been preparing for this Conference, 

X think that there la something In the times that makes people feel that 
the area of early childhood education and experience Is, after all, one 
of the most exciting frontiers of our day. I think many people seem to 
respond this way, from the practitioner In the field who has been working 
hard for many years and Is still somewhat dissatisfied with the results 
of his hard work, to the people at the highest levels of administrative 
responsibilities, which is most currently exemplified by President Nixon's 
proposal for the establishment of a national Institute for education. 

This new wave of concern end interest is not born because of evidence 
or belief that our current models of educating children are totally wrong; 
but rather, I think, this concern has developed from a realization that 
these models, these procedures, are incomplete; and they need to be ex- 
panded, Now, I believe that there are, at least, two directions In which 
these models can be expanded. First, la to recognize that the educational 
process really should not bo limited to any arbitrary chronological age re- 
strictions. The educational process, whatever that should be, should be 
extended down to, at least, birth and extended upward to death. Now, there 
obviously have been many current innovative programs that have moved In this 
direction, Ae examples, we could give our many pre-school programs. But, 

1 think, perhaps, they have stopped short of the typa of comprehensive total 
program that, In fact, we may find that we need. 

Second, X think expansion of traditional programs should involve the 
recognition that tha educational enterprise cannot be the total responsibili- 
ty of professional educators . 1 think that, necessarily, if we ere 
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planning to consider the education of very young children, say from 
birth to age three, we have to involve other individuals as part of 
the implementation of our educational delivery systems. Now, of 
course, these other people that I am talking about are family members 
of the young children that we are considering* It would seem to me 
that: parents, particularly, have to be enlisted as lmplementers in 
our new comprehensive models of education, and not through the one- 
hour-a-month or one-hour-a-week type of consultations by a home visi- 
tor, I think this is not what we are talking about, We are talking 
about involving the parent as extensively and as systematically in 
our programs rs we have already Involved the children themselves, 

I believe our conference participants, and I am sure you will 
agree with me, are well qualified to discuss these questions that 
are raised from these points of view, I think that the implications 
of our discussions this morning will have very Important bearing on 
the traditional models of education that are already in use. And I 
further believe that the discussions we have during our conference 
will have some very important implications for the development of 
new educational models. 
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THE FAMILY AS AN EDUCATIONAL CHANGE AGENT 

Presentation Made at Sossion I, Thursday Morning. 

Chairman: Dr. James W. Barnard, Acting Director, INSTITUTE III: 

Exceptional Children and Adults 

Speaker: Dr. Earl S. Schaefer 

It's a rather grey morning to start a revolution, but I think what 
I would like to do this morning is try to convince you that, perhaps, 
we do need a revolution in education--a revolution that doesn't destroy 
the old structure but which enlarges it and expands it into a total 
approach to the whole field of education. Now, I think it's quite 
common that, in both professional and lay audiences, when you talk about 
education, immediately, we think cf the education of the school-age 
child in the schools by the professional educator in the traditional 
academic subjects. Now, I think a comprehensive education system, 
a total education system, would be far broader than that. And I think 
that the field of education can provide leadership for broadening the 
bounds of education. 

And that is why I would like to persuade you of thia point of view 
end tell you of my experience in the field that leads me to this point 
of view. First, I would Just like to read to you the Webster's (1957) 
definition of education: it includes the act or process of rearing or 

bringing up, it might even include parents, a process of providing 
knowledge, skill, confidence, usually desirable qualities of behavior 
and character. And that sounds far broader than the traditional edu- 
cational goals of our public schools. 

I would like to share with you some thoughts that I hope will help 
you imagine with me that there is a far broader field of education to 
which we could relate ourselves. And I think if we could imagine that; 
and then if we could decide that with our work, this broader field of 
education could really be developed and could really develop the poten- 
tial of all children, I think we' 11 all move beyond that to really work 
at developing the total field of education, I really hope that educa- 
tors will be the leaders in developing that total field of education 
which embraces the family, the community, the mass media. 

At this point, I will take the liberty of giving a sort of histori- 
cal review, because my work has really led to an evolution in my think- 
ing; and 1 hope 1 can share that with you and, perhaps, sea whether you 
will share this perspective with me. 

My work in this field began in 1963 , when I reviewed a monograph on 
Negro intelligence in the Southeastern states by Kennedy, Van de Riet, 
and White (1963)) and in the article he claimed that there was a nega- 
tive correlation between age and IQ. The older the children grew, the 
lover their IQ, Upon careful consideration of this study, I found that 
this was not true. Actually, these children came into school with a 
mean IQ of 81 ; and they went out with a mean IQ of 81 , and the schools 
didn't change it, The schools were merely educating at the level that 
children come iu, 
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Then I went into the literature on intellectual development further, 
and 1 was amazed to find that, in the norms for the Stanford Binet, the 
differences between occupational groups was as great for a group between 
two-and-a-half and five years as it is for any subsequent age level. So, 
again, the Intellectual ago level of children ia established long before 
they hit the schools. And the schools aren't changing it. Then there 
were studies on language development in Switzerland in which 
they found tremendous differences in language skills at two and two-and- 
a-half by occupational groups, working class, middle class, 

Hindl/iy (1963), in London, did a study in which he tested children 
at s ix months, eighteen months, three years and five years, and reported 
that at six months and eighteen months, there were no differences in men- 
tal teat scores by social class; but the differences were as great at three 
years as they were at five years. So, in this brief interval, in the second 
and third year of life, the differences between social class groups in 
their Intellectual functioning had emerged. Now, of course, ve all know 
that the IQ teat ia the best single predictor of academic achievement. 

The question la why la this true? And why do these differences emerge 
in the second and third year of life? If we look at the second and third 
yesr of life, clearly, at one a child has very little language. By the 
time he la three, he can carry on a conversation with an adult. And 
what does a child do in a school? He reads, he writes, he talks and he 
listens, end he thinks; and language is a tool. And what do we do in our 
middle-class occupations, including our activities here today? We read, 
we write, we talk, we listen, and we think; and language is our tool. 

So, I think, the reason these differences between social groups emerge in 
the second and third year of life is that it is the period of language 
development. Now, maybe that is old hat. But it was this kind of think- 
ing which led me to look into IQ tests and ask what do they reaUy measure? 
And it amazed me, that in a survey of the literature on intelligence tests, 
they found approximately thirty studies that had correlated vocabulary 
with total IQ score and found vocabularly typically correlates above 00 
with total score. In fact, vocabulary correlates as well in the Stanford- 
Blnet and the Wechsler-Bellevue as they correlate with one another. So, 
therefore, what our tests are measuring are largely language skills. And 
differences emerge in the second and third year of life; and schools are 
educating children at the level at which they coma into the school; and, 
apparently, the schools have not been effective in changing that level of 
functioning. 

This leaves us with the question, "What can ve do about it? Where 
shall we move? ;l Now the question at the time I did this review, led to 
the idea of designing an infant education project. We decided that, since 
these differences emerged between approximately fifteen months and three 
years, we should begin tutoring children at fifteen months. We started 
sending tutors into homes for an hour a day, five days a week, to work 
with the thildrta on their education. Now, ve welcomed the participation 
of mothers; but ve didn't Insist on it, or push It too such, I think 
that was an error. Perhaps I'll tell you why a little later. 

The tutorial program has this kind of philosophyi first, to educate 
a child, you oust develop a positive relationship with the child and hie 
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parents, since you work in the home; second, you have to provide varied 
and increasingly complex experiences, which can be done in many dif- 
ferent ways, through books, toys, walks through the neighborhood and 
just conversation. There are thousands of ways of educating through 
these added experiences; and third, we felt that this experience had 
to be accompanied by language stimulation during this period. Perhaps 
you know of a comment by Cynthia Deutsch that migrant children have 
traveled extensively from state to state; and, yet, they have very 
little concept of time, space or geography. So they have had the exper- 
ience; but the experience has not been shared, has not been communicated, 
has not been conceptualized; and that is why I think language stimulation 
was such an important part of our tutorial project. 

So we began tutoring children at fifteen months with this kind of 
philosophy; and, really, we didn't have a curriculum. But the curricu- 
lum evolved aa we moved through the program. The tutor8 were college 
graduates, both black and white, who had had some varied experience with 
young children and who developed appropriate methods for each individual 
child, for each age level. At one point, they attempted to describe this 
experience in curriculum items; but those things turned out to be very 
dull, so they finally wrote a set of essay description of what they had 
done. They wrote essays on how you use books with the very young child, 
essays on puzzles, various toys, on trips, and, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
different aspects of infant education. They put on the front of this, 

"How to Educate Your Infant," That is rather an ambitious title. But, 
since an Infant education cookbook doesn't exist yet, maybe this is a 
beginning. 

Now, we found when we began this project at fifteen months that 
fifteen months is really a very late stage to begin education. We found 
some of our children were very apathetic, very passive, very withdrawn, 
were unable to relate. And so it took weeks and months at times to 
develop a relationship with the child. So education doesn't begin with 
language development. It begins with the development of relationships, 
and the development of interests and skills very early in life; and so 
we decided we began educating these children at a very late stage at 
fifteen months. Sometimes, it would take a great deal of effort to get 
through to a child to begin the educational process. One of the children 
never spoke, never smiled; and when I held him on my lap, he was abso- 
lutely rigid. Finally, we assigned a single tutor to work with this 
child who developed a technique of taking him on her rounds with her 
during the day when she went out to see other families. Within a month, 
she had thawed that child emotionally to a point where he began to smile; 
he began to talk; he began to participate; and he spoke approximately forty 
new words that month, even though he had hardly ever spoken before. So 
relationships were the beginning in this whole development. We were evalu- 
ating constantly the effects of this tutoring upon children. 

Now, just to describe briefly some of the IQ teat results of this 
project. Vie tested the children at fourteen months before the project 
began and found this group of working class, black, inter-city 
Negroes, aa found in other groups, do not test below norma at fourteen 
months. In fact, they were somewhat above norms in the Bayley Infant 
Mental Teat, However, it fascinated us that when we re-tested both 
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groups at twenty-one months, the control group had already dropped down 
to a mean IQ of 90; and they remained at that level right from twenty- 
one months through four years of age. So, already, you could begin to 
detect the effects of this early deprivation on test scores at twenty- 
one months, the time at which the test begits to largely measure language 
skills. Now, it fascinated us thatj at twenty-one months, the experimental 
children, who had been exposed to this home tutoring project, had dropped 
somewhat below norms on the Bay ley test. I think they were 97, But I 
would explain that finding in this way: that we hadn't begun early enough; 

8nd we had a lot of remedial work to do during that early period of tu- 
toring. However, we were gratified when the IQ of the experimental group 
climbed during the next six months to 101, until, at three, the group 
had a mean IQ of 106 on the Stanford-Binet. And this was a group of 
lower social class, black ghetto residents, in the worst neighborhood of 
Washington, D. C. So I think this project, up to that point, had demon- 
strated that these children have intellectual potential which can be 
developed with only four hours a week special attention. At that point, 
we felt the project had been extremely successful. 

Now, I would like to bring in our observations of parent behavior 
8nd child behavior which we had been doing concurrently. We felt we 
could use this study as a way of trying to replicate some of our earlier 
work on parent behavior in the social, emotional end cognitive develop- 
ment of children. And so, throughout the course of the project, we were 
collecting ratings on maternal behavior, descriptions of home environment, 
descriptions of the child's social-emotional behavior. I'll Just briefly 
describe some of this work. 

We .had isolated a pattern of maternal behavior that consisted of a 
lack of verbal expressiveness with the child. This was the mother who 
was not talking with her child. Another element of this syndrome was low 
interest in the child's education. This was a mother who, when we came 
into the home, wouldn't relate to the tutor, didn't seem interested in 
what was happening with her child, didn't participate in educating her 
child, even though we welcomed this and encouraged it. And a third factor 
was a high detachment frora the child. This mother was very distant, remote, 
not very involved with the child. The mother was hostile to the child. 

Now, these four variables of low verbal expressiveness, low interest in 
the child's education, hostility and detachment correlated highly with 
one another. We thought of this as a pattern of maternal hostile de- 
tachment. 

Now, this pattern was related to another set of variables in maternal 
behavior that we isolated. We call it the syndrome of child neglect. And 
this child-neglect syndrome included leaving the child under three alone 
without any adult care or supervision, just leaving the child alone and 
inadequate day care. The child was put into anyone's home for care during 
the day, whether those people fed him or gave him any attention or care or 
not. Other elements associated with this syndrome were irregular meals; 
some of the children were not fed regularly, partially because there wasn't 
enough food in the house, but partially because the mothers would just be 
negligent about feeding them; inadequate clothing; sicknesses, which were 
usually respiratory and skin problems caused by physical neglect; accidents; 
and beatings. So this pattern verged on child abuse. 
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Also within this group of twenty-eight children that we studied 
intensively, it fascinated me that some of the children had experienced 
none of these child-neglect items perhaps six or seven children; and 
about six had experienced all of these child-neglect items. So there 
is tremendous variability in maternal cava within a lower-class income 
group; and the tremendous variability is reflected by this child-neglect 
syndrome and, also, the maternal-hostile-uninvolvement syndrome. 

Now, we also quantified the child's behavior in the test situation. 

We found a syndrome of hostile maladjustment of the child at three which 
included the child who is very belligerent, irritable, negativistic, with 
a great deal of negative affect. We called this a child-hostility eyndrv/m*. 

Now, maternal-hostile uninvolvement and maternal neglect were re- 
lated to the child's hostility and maladjustment; so this formed a clear 
syndrome at three, showing that the quality of maternal care was also 
influencing the child's behavior. But, further, it fascinated us when 
we had the blind evaluations for the testers who did not know of this 
home data at all, maternal-hostile uninvolvement and neglect and the 
child's hostile maladjustment in the home, as viewed by the tutors, were 
highly related with the child's low* task oriented behavior in the test 
situation. The child would not cooperate, would not persist in solving 
a task, was not object oriented, Just could not attend, persist or work 
with the material presented in the test situation; and, also, these 
children had low test scores. So at that point, we thought we saw very 
clearly that the quality of maternal care in the home influenced the child's 
development, social-emotional and cognitive development and, also his 
task-oriented behavior. We also thought we had found that the supplementary 
tutoring had influenced the child's development in a home on the test situ- 
ation. So, in a way, this supplementary tutoring and the quality of ma- 
ternal care are the same type of variables because the tutors were doing 
that which a good mother would do to a great extent. So we thought both 
of these things proved that the quality of early experience clearly in- 
fluences the child's cognitive development. 

Now, we discontinued the intensive, home-tutoring program at three, 
but had continued to test its effects at four, and five; and it fasci- 
nated us that the IQs of the experimental group dropped back from 106 
at three to 100 at four. So we see a regression in mental-test scores. 

There is a slight, additional regression, I think, at age five, although 
we haven't completed that testing. Now, the control group remained at 
90 through age four; but at age five, their IQs have climbed a bit; and 
I think there may be two explanations for this. First, many of the con- 
trol children went into schools, nursery schools and kindergartens; and 
those schools raay be having an effect; but there is a more subtle thing 
here, I think,, that may be happening within the control group at this 
point. We see, in the control groups that the mothers who felt their chil- 
dren had truly been included in an infant-education program are taking a 
great deal of interest in the education of their children, are really 
coming into the Center and observing the toys and books that are there, 
even taking notes on them and going home and buying them. The control 
mothers seem to be working more with their children, perhaps, than the 
experimental mothers are, I think that's rather sobering. With the 
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experimental group, we went In and we said, "We have the skills. We 
have the confidence, and we will educate your child Implicitly by going 
and doing the job rather than working with the mother," And, now, we're 
having a very difficult time persuading the experimental mothers that, 
now, they should do the job, and that they have the responsibility for the 
care and education of their children, while the control mothers, merely 
being exposed to this testing situation, apparently, have essumed the 
responsibility to 6ome extent themselves. And I think this Is an extremely 
Important point, I think, when we think of early child-development pro- 
grams, they can be designed to support the educational efforts of parents; 
they can be designed to supplement the educational efforts of parents; or 
they can be designed to supplant the educational efforts of parents. And 
I think it would be a great tragedy if our structured programs looked to 
the parents as thojgh we were supplanting their efforts. Instead, I 
think our stress should be very much upon supporting their efforts in the 
education of children. 

Well, it was this kind of experience of the initial gains with the 
intensive home tutoring and the drop when we discontinued that tutoring 
that really made me re-think my position on early education. At this 
point, for example, I feel that Benjamin Bloom's, (1966), statement that 
fifty percent of the child's intelligence is developed by the age of four, 
is quite wrong. And i'll tell you why. Professor Bloom's conclusion was 
derived from children who were reared in their own homes from birth through 
maturity. Now, a home has a fairly stable educational atmosphere. If the 
parents educate early, they probably continue to educate later; and so you 
can, perhaps, predict, to some extent, how well a child is going to do if 
he continues to live in his own home at four years of age. But, if you were 
to have a radical change in environment of that child at four, I am quite 
certain, at this point, that you could not predict his future intellectual 
level from the test score at four. So maybe some of us have oversold the 
importance of early education. The fact that you get this regression in 
test scores after these intensive home tutoring programs or after these 
intensive nursery-school programs suggests that, perhaps, our emphasis has 
been misplaced upon early education. We need early and continuing educa- 
tion for all children, but much of this education must go on in the home 
and in the community. 

Now, I'd like to review some of the studies which have led me to that 
conclusion. Perhaps you know the experience of other studies in which 
they have had early intensive programs has been that children's test 
scores regressed later. For example, Susan Gray's, (1968) , is an excellent 
example. She found that with her nursery-school program where she worked 
with parents in the early years she got great gains in IQ; but over a 
period of years, after the intervention ended, she reported that the mean 
IQs of the experimental group, who had that intensive program, had de- 
clined ten points. I think the decline was ten points three years after 
the intervention ended, and she concludes from. this that evidence oh human 
performance is overwhelming in indicating that. such performance results 
from the continual interaction of the organism with its environment. So 
there, she's stressing continuing education. And my question is, if she 
had continued to work with those parents during the school years, would 
she have had that regression? I would hope not. At least, I think that 
hypothesis should be tested. 

d 
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Now, you know Betty Caldwell's, (1967), intensive day care program 
also has produced great changes in IQ, But in a paper at a Public Health 
Association meeting, she reported that tests administered a yea. 1 after 
the children left the program revealed that their functioning level had 
shown a rather sharp drop from the point at which they had functioned 
just prior to leaving the program, although they still scored slightly 
higher than a group of controls. But, if one year after the intensive 
program ends, there is a sharp drop, if you extend that forward in time 
for several years, will there be any difference between groups that 
is significant? I doubt it. 

Now, l'd like to point out that it's also possible for children 
to Increase their Intellectual levels at a later age with a better edu- 
cational environment. Of course, you all know Klineburg and Lee's, (1938), 
early studies of children who came from the rural 8outh into a Northern, 
urban environment. They found that there wore IQ gains in the Phila- 
delphia schools for all of the children at what age level they came in, 
although the gains were greater for the younger children. So, if you 
move a child from one educational environment or one total environment 
to another, you can get changes in IQ, 

However, the most fascinating study to me was done by the Clarkes 
(1954), in England; and I think it has profound implications for the 
total field of education. They had a group of mentally retarded young 
adults, who had come from severely^ deprivin home environments; and they 
had followed these young adults over a six-year period. They reported 
of these mentally-retarded adults who had come from severely depriving 
home environments, their mean IQ had gone up sixteen points over a six- 
year period. Would that agree with Professor Bloom's statement that 
intelligence is formed and shaped irreversibly in the early years? 

I don’t think so at all, 

■ They also reported that the IQs of the young adults who came from 
less-deprived environments went up ten points over a six-year period. 

So, apparently, people can learn at any age if their environment supports 
that kind of learning, I now believe that^ with a radical change in 
environment, we could get radical changes in intellectual functioning 
at any age. The question is, "What part of the environment should we 
be working in, and how do we do this?" 

Now, I said at the beginning of this talk that it fascinates me 
that the mean IQ of every social group seems to be established before 
the children- enter the schools, perhaps as early as three years of age; 
and the schools aren't changing it. Does that, perhaps, mean that the 
school doesn't have that powerful an influence, that the family and 
community environment is really shaping the rate of learning and rate of 
intellectual development? You know, when we think of education, let's 
think about language development again. Essentially, the child learns 
the language between one and three years of age. And when he has a 
language at three, he can carry on a conversation with an adult. Isn't 
that the most Incredible education achievement that ever happens? - 
And the schools aren't relating to it, so that there is a great deal of 
learning going on out in the family, in the community and through the mass 
media; and I think education should begin to relate to that learning 
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that Is going on out there. I think that education should break down 
the equation that learning equals schooling and that learning occurs 
within the school walls and merely with a professional educator. I 
think. If we developed a different perspective, that learning goes on 
throughout the child's life experience, that learning goes on with the 
Interactions of the parent and with other children, that learning goes 
on when the child is viewing television, that education could begin to 
relate far more heavily to that total-education system out there and 
could be much more effective. Is it possible that educators end teachers 
could begin to see themselves as the leaders of the educational team? 

If education doesn't take over this role of planning a total-education 
system that includes families and children and the mass media, who is 
going to do the job of leadership? So, I think we have to move beyond 
this narrow definition of the role of educator as merely teaching the 
Individual child to really assuming the role of educational leadership. 

Sesame Street, I think, is an interesting break. You know Sesame 
Street has pointed out to the total country that television can be used 
for educational purposes. I hope it 16 only the first of many, many 
adventures in trying to use television as an effective educational tool. 
And I hope in the next venture we devote a great deal of time to having 
parents relate to the child and his television viewing. It fascinated 
me when Wilbur Schramm told me that they did an experiment in which they 
had the children view TV programs in the schools with their parents and 
found the children had learned far more when they shared it with their 
parents. So it seems to me that we need to involve parents with their 
children so they’ll be supporting their education. 

Now, I'll briefly just mention some of the projects that have tried 
to work with parents that I think are encouraging. My own project, as I 
said, was far too child centered. I think future projects should be 
far more family centered and parent centered, and I think the schools 
will have to become far more parent centered and family centered. 

Right now I am afraid that schools and parents are not communicating 
very effectively. They really are not working together very closely, 
at least in my local area; and they really need to have this kind of 
recognition, that the family, as well as the school, is a major educa- 
tional institution. These two major educational institutions must work 
together to tester the learning of children, I have already mentioned 
Susan Gray's work on nursery school education and working with parents, 

I think that was a very important pioneering study. You also probably 
know about David Weikart's(1967), work in which he had an intensive 
nursery school program and also worked with parents one day a week to 
have them continue to support the child's education. That program has 
been incredibly effective. Dave tells me that,over the last two years, 
they have managed to get a thirty point IQ gain in a single academic 
year with his intensive nursery school education and working with 
parents. It will be interesting to see whether he can maintain that 
kind of level. 

But a recent study by Levenstein, (1968)* 1° New York fascinates 
me mostly because of her very sharp focus on parent education, leven- 
stein conceptualized books and boys as a verbal interaction stimulus 
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material, and she chose those books and toys for young children that 
could be used to promote verbal interaction between the parent and 
child. She then took these books and toys into the home and demon- 
strated their use to mothers, then had the mother use them with the 
child under the supervision of the demonstrator and finally left them 
with the mother for her use, Levenstein reported in her early work 
with thirty-two visits over a seven-month period in which she left 
approximately twenty-four books and toys in each home that the children 
had gained seventeen IQ points. With a few children, she was able to 
maintain that intellectual level by visiting their parents only twice 
a month, Levenstein's program almost sounds like a socially-feasible 
program. Is it possible that we could really enroll children in the 
educational process at birth and that educators could move out and 
work with the parents on the early education of their child right from 
that point onward? Now, 1 realize this would take manpower; and it 
would take money; 8 nd that is why J am trying to persuade you that we 
should move in this direction. Because, if we really feel we should 
move in this direction, then we'll start to work at it. 

Now, there is another project which fascinates me. Perhaps you 
have heard of the Don Stedman project in North Carolina in 
which he tested children repeatedly over a period of time. I think 
he tested once a month for the first three months, and then every 
three months until the children were two; and he found out that the 
children who had been exposed merely to that repeated testing main- 
tained an intellectual level of approximately 100 at two. And, so, 

I wonder whether merely exposing the mother to the child in the testing 
situation so she sees what her child is capable of, sees some of the 
methods you might use to elicit a response from the child, becomes 
aware that cognitive development is important, whether that alone would 
motivate the mother and teach her to acquire an interest in her child's 
early cognitive development. 

And, finally, what fascinates me about Nancy Bayley's, ( 1955 ), 
longitudinal group that she tested repeatedly throughout the school 
year was that the mean Wechsler-Bellevue IQ at maturity was 126, which 
is far above any group I know, I think she produced six MDs out of 
that 8 ample of approximately sixty children. Further, I am quite sure 
that her longitudinal study heavily influenced those families of those 
children merely by her continuing interest in the child and the family. 
In physics, I think they call this the Heisenberg effect— by measuring 
something, you change it. Well, I think some of these programs may be 
really producing quite an effect upon families merely by interesting 
them and motivating them and teaching them some of the relevant cri- 
teria for the child's development. 

One further point— I think we have also been trained to think of 
ourselves as students throughout the life span. . I always thought of 
myself as a student, almost a professional student, through graduate 
school. But I think there is a shift td' also, recognizing that students 
are potentially teachers. If we could see in. ail children that they 
are both students and teachers throughout the life span, I think we 
would have a more dynamic and effective educational system. You know 
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a six-year old has all of the language that a three-year old needs; and 
a twelve-year old might teach a six-year old to read. So, I think we 
need to develop a new system in which everyone is recognized as both 
a student and a teacher throughout the life span. I still consider 
myself very much of a student and sometimes a teacher. I think that 
is a very exciting situation to be in because you are learning new 
things, and you are trying to communicate those things to others. 

I think, really, that what I am trying to suggest is that we have 
to move outside of this field of academic education and go back and re- 
evaluate the education of the school-age child in the schools by the 
professional educator in the academic subjects to have a far broader 
concept of what learning and education is all about. You know, there 
is one thing that alarms me a bit about modern trends. Some people 
are proposing that we extend the academic education down to three for 
all children. That would be too late if you accept these results that 
I have been describing because every social group has largely establish- 
ed their own Intellectual level by the age of three. And then other 
people are talking of extending education upward by having open-univer- 
sity enrollments for all people. So again, we extend academic education 
upward. So we extend academic education downward and upward, and we 
continue to do the same old thing. But, if we do that, I think that is 
going to consume all of our educational resources, all of our money snd 
all of our manpower for the next twenty years. I wonder if we couldn't 
take a different tact, if we couldn't say education is going on in the 
family; it's going on with that mass media, particularly television; 
it ' 8 going on in the community. These children can help educate one 
another. And, really, we could try to develop that kind of perspective. 

And I think, if we have an idea that that might work, and if we 'develop the 
motivation to do that job, then we will find the money and the manpower 
to do it; and we will develop the methods and materials to do it; and, 
perhaps, we'll have an educational system that really might work. 

Thank you. 

Discussion from Panelists. 

Dr, Barnard: 

Ladles and gentlemen, now that you've had a few minutes to digest 
the presentation this morning, I am sure that many of you have questions 
that you want to put to Dr. Schaefer. I am going to try to partition 
our question and discussion period into two parts. During the first 
part, I am going to ask for responses from the panel members to the 
presentation this morning; and then after that, I am going to throw 
open the meeting to questions from the audience. 

Burton White: 

First of all, I would like to say that Dr. Schaefer and I are essen- 
tially soulmates on these Issues. Our values are the same. Our general 
conclusions about the enterprise of education are almost point for point 
identical, and I am just pleased to see someone as capable as he is who 
agrees with me. We have come to our conclusions partly on the basis of 
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similar evidence, but partly also from quite a different point of de- 
parture which is rather than looking at the practical societal need at 
the moment as we perceive ourselves in crisis with lots of kids not 
getting the beginning they ought to, we've taken a more leisurely route 
to the solution of the problem by looking at the general question of 
what is it any child, disadvantaged or advantaged, ought to have out of 
society in the first few years of life so he can get the best possible 
beginning. So we have concentrated on an examination of excellent 
chi Id -rearing practices, which is kind of rare because we believe that 
as long as some things exist in nature that can really teach us some- 
thing, we ought to have a thorough documentation of those things. And 
coming at the problem from that point of view and being concerned with 
more than with just academic competence but with what we call overall 
or general coaoetence for life, we still come up with the same conclu- 
sions. What was conceived to be preventative education in at first the 
summer Head Start program and then the full-year program is, to us, de- 
cldely retried iational, not preventative. And, in fact, even when you go 
down to age three, it is still remediation, not prevention; and we are 
drawn to the logical conclusion, which is identical with Dr. Schaefer's, 
that children learn from at least as far back as birth. We can get into 
that process and guide it rationally if we learn more, or we can allow 
it to proceed at random as it does now. And it is our commitment as 
educators to go ahead and find out how to do it rationally right from 
the earliest times. 

I don't agree on everything that Dr. Schaefer said. For example, 

I don't share his optimism that at any age you can get massive develop- 
mental differences or competence or Intellectual differences by virtue 
of intervention. My faith is still with the conclusion that these is 
something special about the early years, that the life history is an 
accumulative affair; but the evidence is not all in; and I certainly 
share his point of view to some degree, I do not think we should give 
up on people once they are beyond six years of age, but I don't agree 
that the same amount of effort plugged into a fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
five or seventy-year old is going to give commensurate returns. 

Another point is that we, too, find differences emerging between 
fifteen and eighteen months. Almost everybody who is studying children 
finds that. There are a few exceptions; some find it a little earlier. 

But that doesn't mean what it might suggest to some people, that the 
first year is either unimportant or that we couldn’t do a heck of a lot 
better than we apparently do. The work that I have done for several 
years on the first six months of life has suggested to me something 
about the topics that Dr. Schaefer went to as he tried to understand 
more fully what you do about language deficits. You note that he intro- 
duced the terms, relationships, social relationships and Interests, In 
our work in the first six months of life, we think we have seen some- 
thing in the way of preliminary answers to what you could do about the 
world which would Influence the development of interests or intrinsic 
motivation or curiosity in the first year of life. And, of course, the 
business of the social surroundings that the child is always in, but, most 
strikingly, from three months of age or so on up, turns out in our work 
to be a very, very Important part of what preventive or remedial education 
is all about. 
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Harland Kerriam: 

I have this kind of comment, if I may. I would like to get Dr, 
Schaefer's reaction to it. We have, on the one hand, children born 
to parents into homes where there are some severe language deficits. 

There may be some other deficits in terms of child-rearing practices, 

I am wondering what we are going to do about helping young people 
learn how to be better parents and who has the responsibility for that 
kind of developmental program, Ity own opinion is that it needs to be 
done in high schools and junior high schools; and, very likely, we 
would begin this in the elementary school, contrary to some people who 
would object to this kind of educational program. 

Dr, Schaefer: 

I am very interested in that, and I think there are many things 
we could do. Is it possible that in each of our elementary schools 
we can have a book library and a toy library for children right from 
birth onward? And through their continued use, we could accumulate 
data on the effectiveness of each item so we could say this toy is 
best used for the, younger child, and this one next, and this one next; 
and this book is the kind of book you would start with, and this one 
next. We could teach older ’siblings how these materials might be used 
and have them take them home and use them with their younger siblings. 

Or we could teach children how these things might be used and have 
them take them home and use them with their neighbor children or rela- 
tives. In other words, I think if there's a will there's a way to 
communicate something about child care and early education to children 
of any age right from kindergarten through high school. I think home 
economics has done this to some extent. I think we need to do further 
curriculum development along these lines; and we really need a con- 
scious goal of training children as future parents, which 1 am not sure 
we have had in the past, 

Stevens, in his book on the philosophy of education,, says 
the schools take on those roles which they assume parents are not taking 
on. And I think in the past we have assumed that parents are training 
children as future parents, I think that assumption isn't accurate now, 
if it ever was, because some parents don't have the skills themselves. 
When there are isolated nuclear small families, older children aren't 
exposed to younger children; they don't learn these things in the homes, 
so I think the schools have a role to play in training people as future 
parents. 

Now, I'd like to comment on Burton .White's rebuttal to the emphasis 
on early education, as opposed to continuing education. I think it's 
true; yes, you can produce a more rapid gain in intelligence in a young 
child through intensive programs; but, if it washes out in two or three 
years, what good has it bean? So the fact that you can change children 
more rapidly to a higher level if they fall back rapidly to a lower level 
again, in the long run, it hasn't produced any real change. So that is 
why I have shifted from a stress on early education to a stress on con- 
tinuing education. Now, I think that I agree with him from this point of 
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view— all the years of one's life are Important, and Z don't think 
we ought to waste any years of a child's life. We shouldn't wasta 
the first month of a child's life along the lines of positive growth; 
but I am not sure that we can say that the first year or second year 
Is any more Important than any other year; and that is why I think 
we need to develop a total education system that goes right from 
birth to death. 

Dr. Blount: 

I'd like to make two quick points and then have Dr. Schaefer 
respond to a question. The first point that he made when he was talk- 
ing about Levensteln's work was that books and toys were defined as 
verbal Interaction stimulus materials. It seems to me that virtually 
anything or anyone, as an Individual, can be a verbal-interaction 
stimulus. There are many things in the homes already which we might 
be able to use to stimulate interaction on the part of the parent and 
child, as well as to "educate the child," What Dr, Schaefer related 
in his discussion was that the fact of his people being in the home 
seemed to do something all by itself. I was kind of comforted to hear 
that because I have believed for some time that the Hawthorn effect 
is a usable phenomena. To take a piece of data and say, "Well, gee, 
the only reason you got an increase was because you were there working 
with the people, and so it is not what you would call a 'true scien- 
tific finding'" is to me sort of rubbish because the Hawthorn effect 
obviously works and there is no reason why we can't use It. 

The other comment I would like to make Is the Idea expressed that, 
perhaps, we ought to extend school down to chronological age three. I 
paired that with Dr. Schaefer's earlier remarks that the schools don't 
seem to be doing anything with the children when they get them; so all 
we would be doing, if education, as it now stands, didn't change, would 
be cutting off two years of growth potential for all the children In 
the country. 

I would like Dr. Schaefer to respond to one point which has 
bothered us here at the University of South Florida as we have been 
thinking about early-childhood education. Okay, we believe strongly 
that we should go and intervene with young kids; and we should help 
their parents prepare their children to get the most they can out of 
whatever education has to offer. But, what we keep running Into are 
the kinds of things that raise, in a sense, moral and ethical questions 
And that is; how do you go about supporting and supplementing what 
parents are already doing without destroying what is unique to the 
culture which is already found in the home? 

Dr. Schaefer: 

I’ll take your points one by one. From the point of view of 
verbal-interaction material, it is true that almost anything could be 
used as material for verbal interaction; but the interesting thing to 
me is how human beings need props for verbal interaction. When you 
meet a stranger, you start talking about the weather. This is a 
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conventional prop for verbal interaction. I think the toys and books, 
in a way, provide props for verbal interaction and nay extend the scope 
and range of the verbal interaction between parents and children. So, 
if you have a toy thet has color and has a number of objects, you can 
Introduce colors end numbers with this prop, this toy, very readily. 

If you have a book that gives you a picture of an event, you can talk 
about that event even though it isn't in your living room or your 
home. So, in a way, I see these as props. Now, it is true, verbal 
interaction could go on in any situation with any kind of material} but 
I think that these props, these books and toys, do interest the parents, 
as well as the children, and do foster more verbal Interaction, maybe 
on a wider range of topics than might naturally occur. Now, I think 
we should teach parents how to use their everyday experiences and 
everyday materials, also for verbal interaction; but I think that add- 
ing this material does help in motivating the parents as well as the 
children. 

Now, the second point about the Hawthorn effect. I think the 
Hawthorn effect is important, that if people think you are trying to 
help them and are interested in helping them, that is important. But 
I think it is more than merely that. If my tutors had gone Into the 
homes and had related excellently on a non-verbal level with both the 
parents and children, I wouldn't have expected verbal growth in the 
children. So 1 think you C3n have more focus than merely being in- 
terested in helping, and I think Levenstein's focus on verbal inter- 
action is excellent. One of the reasons that I think that is so im- 
portant is that there was a study in California by Sitkei and Meyers, 
(1969)* m which they tested four-year-old children with twenty-two 
different mental tests and factor analyzed them and found six inde- 
pendent factors. They found the factor of verbal comprehension was 
the only factor that differentiated by race or by social class, and 
that fascinated me because it was so clear that language was the major 
difference between children from these different groups. And so I 
think it is a little more than merely the Hawthorn effect, although 
the Hawthorn effect is Important, too, because, if the parents and 
children believe that you are really interested in them as people, 
it is a basis for going on to work with them in more precise ways. 

Now, I didn't mean to suggest that schools were a negative 
Influence on development at all. In fact, I think that the schools 
are an excellent influence on development; but, in a way, the schools 
merely educate the child at the level for which the parents prepare 
him. So, if the parents have prepared a child through language de- 
velopment in the home, through the development of interest, through 
the development of motivation, through the development of task-oriented 
behavior, through the ability to attend, to persist, to focus, to con- 
centrate, to really work; if the parents have given the child that 
kind of preparation, the schools can go on and do their thing of 
teaching reading;, writing and arithmetic and the other academic subjects. 
But, it would appear that the schools are not teaching those basic pre- 
requisite skills which the child needs to achieve in the classroom. 

So I wouldn't say the schools are a negative influence. Just one 
more comment on that. I think for a lower-class child whose home is 
not a stimulating environment, the schools would be a better 
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environment than his current home situation# But I think for a middle- 
class child, in a home in which the mother is very interested in inter- 
acting with the child, the home may be a better educational environ- 
ment for that child than the school, which relates to the fact that 
they have found that Head Start is most effective with the most de- 
prived children from rural, very poor families# So I would say dif- 
ferences in intellectual level are produced by differences in environ- 
ment; and, if coming to a school produces a better environment for a 
child than his home would be, I think his level of functioning is 
going to increase# 

Now, the moral and ethical question about whether we are changing 
the unique culture of the child is a very complex one which we probably 
can't diacuss fully here. But 1 do think that we are in a technological 
society that requires certain skills in order to get the incomes and 
the Jobe and the kind of education that most people seem to want# The 
poor seem to want education; the poor seem to want good Jobe; the poor 
seem to want good incomes# The question then is what kind of skills 
do you need to function in our educational and occupational situations? 
And I think that these early-education programs are designed to give the 
kind of skills that these children need to function in this technological 
society of ours* I am impressed that more and more the skills that are 
needed in middle-class occupations are skills in relating to other people 
and skills in conmunlcatlng knowledge in one fashion or another, and so 
I think these programs are designed to foster that, I hope we will 
also encourage the unique values of the home and the culture that the 
child has, but I don't think we are destroying those values by teaching 
skills that a child needs to function successfully in the broader social 
context. 

Questions from the Audience# 

Question: 

Since the conference got off to e rather late start, I suspect 
that perhaps Dr, Schaefer has some other stimulating ideas that he 
might have planned to present to us that time didn't permit him to 
make# Are there any other areas that you would like to inform us about 
that you didn't have the opportunity to? 

Dr. Schaefer: 

Fortunately, the discussion period gave me time to talk about one 
of them, really thinking of children as future parents and trying to 
develop the skills in them that they are going to need as future parents. 
This relates to the idea that teachers should see themselves as leaders 
of the educational team rather than merely the people who educate the 
children# Because, if teachers would teach children effective methods 
as future parents and also teach them to teach one another and to teach 
younger children, 1 think, eventually, they might be much more successful. 
Now, have these methods been worked out? 1 am not at all sure that ve 
really know how to do this very effectively. But 1 am saying, if we have 
this as a goal and start putting men working at it and put some money * 
into It, we can develop these methods* 
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I believe, as I have said already, that we equate schooling and 
learning too much. The school room has a very Important part in 
education; but, unfortunately, at this point, it only starts at five 
or six for most children; snd even if we extend it down to three, it 
wouldn't be touching many children early enough--and it only touches 
the child in the school room during the timo he is in the school, 
while outside of the school room, lie* is relating to TV and the communi- 
ty and the family. If we really extended our concept of learning to 
learning in the total environment, I think it would be extremely im- 
portant; and I would appeal to educators that they start developing 
programs along this line and really put some manpower into this propo- 
sition. I think, for one thing, that we all have to train our future 
teachers differently, I have been asking various schools whether they 
have any courses which teach teachers to relate to this whole extra 
academic education system. And I haven't found one yet, I hope it 
exists somewhere. So I can see that you might develop a course for 
teachers on the extra academic education system. Or you might develop 
a course for teachers on the family as an educational institution and 
what we might do about it. And we might develop a course for teachers 
on how they should be relating to the family and to the community In ' 
achieving their educational objectives. So I think there are many 
things to be done, and I hope some of them are going to happen In In- 
stitutions that are training future teachers. 

Question: 

Would you care to comment on Dr, Jensen's findings In his study 
of how much can we boost IQ as compared with your studies on early 
Intervention and Increases In IQ? 

Dr, Schaefer: 

I think that Dr, Jensen has looked at part of the evidence In the 
field, not all of It, And I would just like to cite one example. In 
hla article he states that the IQs of adopted children correlate more 
highly with those of their natural parents than they do with their 
adoptive parents, Implying that genetics determine a child's functioning 
level, rather than the environment. But what he neglects about those 
same studies from which that data came Is the fact that in at least one 
study, the natural parents had a mean IQ of about 90, while the adoptive 
children had a mean IQ of above 110, In other words, there was a shift 
In IQ level of over twenty points from the parent level to the adoptive 
children's level. Further along these lines, Skeels and Harms, (1948), 
report that they followed some adoptive children whose mothers had been 
mentally retarded with IQs below 75; and the mean IQ of that group of 
children was 105, This means that, If their mothers were below 75 and 
the mean IQ of their children was 105, that was a thirty-point jump 
above the level of their parents, I think that this very large shift 
was developed by this total educational atmosphere that the child came 
Into In his adoptive home. Obviously, these adoptive parents were 
interested In children and were probably stimulating them so there was 
a tremendous gap between the parent generation and the child generation. 
How, Dr. Jensen doesn't look at this kind of evidence; and I don't think 
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he has the kind of focus on. the total educational process that has been 
developed in the field of early education and psychology. He's far 
more focused on the genetic evidence; and I don't deny that there are 
genetic limits to anyone's potential; but I would say that the potential 
of poor children has not been developed; and we will never know what the 
intellectual potential of these groups are until we have equal oppor- 
tunity for growth and equal stimulation for all children. Then we may 
know whether there are genetic Influences and how much. So I disagree 
with the major thrust of Dr, Jensen’s article, and I think that he has 
only looked at part of the evidence. 

Question: 

In your project, you said that the control mothers were doing a 
better Job in the end than the mothers of the experimental children. 

If we are advocating early childhood intervention in order to make the 
family a change agent, it would seem to roe that this is in direct oppo- 
sition to what we're advocating. Point number two: I'd like to talk 

about sex, I run a school for exceptional children in which we have 
about 450 children, and I would say somewhere around 400 of those are 
boys. And about the only word I have heard mentioned with reference 
to parents is "mother," and I would think that the father would have 
some role to play and would like to hear your comments on that? 

Dr, Schaefer: 

On the point that wa found that some of the control mothers were 
taking more responsibility and showing more initiative in the education 
of th6lr children than our experimental mothers, you must remember that 
these are anecdotes; and they may not be supported by harJ data. But, 

I think the point that I was trying to make is this: that we went in, 

and we had a child-centered tutoring program in which the tutor went 
in and educated the child herself. He wore, of course, encouraging the 
mother somewhat to relate to this process. In contrast, Levenstein 
went in with a very e’ear focus on teaching the mother the skills she 
needed to educate her child, Now, it seens to me that those are two 
completely different programs. Ours was child-centered. In a way, 
it was saying implicitly to the mother, "lie have the skills and the 
confidence and the adequacy to educate your child, and we're going 
to take responsibility for him by coming in and teaching him," While 
Levenstein *s program was saying to mothers, "You can have the skills 
and the confidence and the adequacy to educate your child, and we're 
going to help you develop those skills; but the responsibility is yours," 
I think that is a critical difference. I think it should always be 
clear that tha responsibility is the parents. That is why 1 am a little 
alarmed at the plans for massive day-care programs. If we encourage 
mothers to cocoa drop the children early in the morning and pick them 
up late at night, Implicitly, I think wc are saying to the mother we 
will take the responsibility for the development of your children, I 
think, in the long run, that would be very disastrous because the 
family is the only source of early and continuing stimulation for the 
child, Betty Caldwell's, (1967), day-care program, 1 think, is an 
example of this. She had great gains in her children while they were 
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In her day-care program because they were stimulating very intensively 
there; but a year out of the program, the children dropped back quite 
significantly. So I think, if we had the objective of increasing the 
parents and future parents' sense of confidence and adequacy and re- 
sponsibility for the care of their children, we'd be helping build up 
the family because I don't think society in the schools or child-care 
institutions outside of the family can take complete responsibility for 
rearing children. 

As for fathers, I agree with you completely, Z think this is a 
trap we all fall into, developmental psychologists because they've 
largely studied mothers, educators because they largely relate to 
mothers. And I think, in teaching future parents in the schools, one 
of our major objectives would be to Interest those future fathers in 
child care and education. Z think, more and more, our whole society is 
moving toward education and human services as an occupation. And we 
ougnt to teach malas to relate to those occupations, too. You know, 

1 am very much in sympathy with the women's liberation movement when 
they say there should be more equalltarlan sharing of roles in the 
family, and Z would add, particularly in the area of child care and 
education. There was a study someone did with one of my methods in 
which an attempt was nnde to obtain children's perceptions of parents' 
behavior. The result that fascinated me was the way the maximally 
alienated high school student described his mother as being hostile .. 
and over Involved, and his father as hostile, very distant, ignoring, 
neglecting and detached, So maybe if we could get a little more 
balance in these roles so we could get the father to relate more 
heavily to the children and to allow the mother to develop more interests 
outside the home, we would have some good results in all directions. 

Question: 

I wondered if you could give us some examples of some of the kinds 
of things that were taught the students, especially with regard to the 
remedial teachings, and also how effective you feel the Montessorl 
method is in teaching in the home. 

Dr. Schaefer: 

As I have said, the first goal of our tutors was to develop a 
relationship; and anyone who has been a mother knows how you develop 
a relationship with a young child. You try to provide some interesting 
activity; you try to present yourself as a loving, caring, non- 
threatening person; and you build up the relationship. So really, that 
was the first step in our program. And then we introduced toys, very 
simple toys, popbeads initially. There you have colors and shapes, 
and you can separate them and join them and such, Some of this has 
been described in a little publication that the Office of Education put 
out in which they have abstracted some of the essays of the tutors; end 
they list some of the books and materials used by the tutors, so I can 
tell you, perhaps, where you can get that reference. But I think many 
middle-class mothers already have these methods, but it is interesting 
that they really can't verbalise them very well or communicate about 
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them because I think this culture of child rearing and child education 
is sort of an Implicit method which has not been communicated well as 
yet. What we've got to do is really learn these methods, develop them 
further and then communicate them to all parents and future parents 
and child-care workers. 

Final Comments by Dr, Carl Haywood: 

I hear Dr, Schaefer calling foi* not a revolution within education, 
but really a social revolution that changes the concept of the respon- 
sibility for education. It seems to me that in many respects we have 
assigned children to school as a way of getting rid of them in the same 
way that we frequently get rid of retarded children by dumping them 
into an institution and then abdicating our further responsibilities 
or assuming that we have fulfilled them, X am delighted with the em- 
phasis on the further Involvement of resources that are currently 
quite outside the formal educational system. The incorporation of the 
family structure into the educational process, or more properly, the 
incorporation of educational processes into the formal family structure 
is a most exciting idea. 

One thing that has occurred to me that has retarded the above 
process has been the growth of professionalism in education. Let me 
give you an analogy that I hope will soften that blow a bit by 
demonstrating to you that I acknowled^® that the same sins have occurred 
in psychology, which happens to be my discipline. 

For the largest number of years in our existence as a scientific 
discipline and as a helping profession, we have insisted that we were 
the only ones who could do certain kinds of operations. For exsmple, 
give intelligence tests. We did two things by insisting on that kind 
of professionalism. One, we severely limited the number of individuals 
who coul 1 take advantage of those "professional services" because, in 
spite of the burgeoning graduate schools, there are simply not that 
many psychologists around, The second thing we did was to chain our- 
selves to the Stanford-Blnet kit so that we spent a large number of 
years doing something that we recently found out almost anybody can do, 
at least as well, and keeping ourselves from doing the things we should 
have been doing that would have taken more advantage of our particular 
specialized training, I submit that the same kind of thing is true of 
teachers, particularly public school teachers, that they've chained 
themselves to the lesson plan, to the classroom interaction kind of 
thing which we have just recently begun to learn IS something almost 
anybody can do. When we have finally gotten the courage to utilise 
classroom assistants, teacher-aides, many of whom are cltlsens who 
a^e indigenous to the particular comninlty structure in which the school 
finds Itself, we have learned that such individuals are quite competent 
to do many of the things that professional educators have insisted that 
you have to have a credential to do} and whet we have done in the mean- 
time is to keep teachers from having time left over from that to spend 
innovating in the educational process. 

Let me go from that to the question that came up, not in Dr. 
Schaefer's principal presentation, but later, that is that the emphasis 
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when we do get into the family, is on mother-child interactions, Z 
don't think there is much point in trying to track down why that has 
been so, I have some suspicions, I think it may be a holdover from 
early psychoanalytic concerns. But I keep wondering as do some of you, 
whatever happened to fathers. Veil, one thing that has happened to 
fathers presents us with an interesting kind of hypothesis; that is, in 
the lowest socio-economic levels in our society, we find adult males 
absent in the home. So what's happened to fathers is that they are 
not around. Why aren't they around? In some cases they aren't around 
because the structure of the welfare system chases them off and says, 

"If the old man shows up, we sre going to cut off the aid to dependent 
children," And so the only time the father can come around without 
seriously impairing the economic status of the family is in the middle 
of the night when the social worker is not likely to show up. 

The hypothesis that this suggests to me is that one of the differences 
between middle-class and low-soclo-economlc-class groups is that In the 
middle-class family some adult male is usually present; and in the lower- 
class group, soma adult male is usually not present; and, in fact, we 
have what Susan Gray and others refer to as a polymatrix situation in 
which you may have three or four mothers, the mother, her mother, 
her sister, and so on, running the household, Nov, is it possible 
that one of the sources of Intellectual performance educational deficit 
in lower-class groups is father absence? And, is it possible that, if 
we instituted procedures in the form of restructuring the welfare system, 
for example, that would result in maintaining the adult male within the 
family structure and within the home that, that Itself would constitute 
an intervention treatment sufficient to overcome some of the performance 
deficits in education observed in inner-city, lower-class groups. 

Veil, it makes for some speculation. 

Another point that came up, not in the main presentation of Dr, 
Schaefer, but later, was the use of correlational methods in the study 
of the effects of genetic and environmental Influences on the growth 
of intelligence. And i would like to. make just one further comment on 
that, 1 think that Dr, Schaefer responded quits appropriately to that, 

I think that one has to be exceedingly cautious in interpreting corre- 
lational data, I r.ould like to point out to you that these correlational 
statistics reveal nothing about the Intellectual levels if the two 
groups of scores being compared. Correlations are concerned chiefly 
with the rank ordering of two groups on a common characteristic. Now, 

I recently prepared^ together with Don Stedman, a staff position paper 
for the President's Committee on Mental Retardation entitled "Poverty 
and Mental Retardation" in which we discussed this point. If you'll 
forgive me, I'd like to read for Just half a minute, 

"It would be possible to design a study in which 100 pairs 
of identical twins were divided into two equal groups consisting 
of one twin from each pair. One group would be reared in edu- 
catlonally-optlmal circumstances, Group A, while the other group 
would be reared in educationally-deprived circumstances, Group 
B, the average IQ in the two groups initially would be almost 
exactly the same, allowing a small difference, due to error of 
measurement, because each meaner of Group A would have an 
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identical twin in Group B; and the correlation In IQ 
scores between Groups A and B would be nearly per- 
fect. Let us assume that educational advantages 
given to Group A had a uniform effect, for example, 
reised every individual's IQ by twenty points and 
that the educational deprivation In Group B lower- 
ed each Individual's IQ by ten points. At the 
end of the study, the mean IQ In Group A would be 
thirty points higher than the mean IQ In Group B; 
but the correlation between the two groups would 
be exactly the same as It was at the beginning 
of the study, that Is', nearly perfect. Thus, 
one oust look for uean differences as well es 
for correlations when comparing ability under 
different conditions. And I think It Is rea- 
sonably fair to say that those who place more 
emphas is on genetic contributions to the growth 
of Intelligence relative to the environmentalists 
use chiefly correlational methods to support 
their arguments, while those who take a more 
dynamic, a more evolving, growing, developmental 
point of view on the growth of intelligence, tend 
to compare the mean score of groups rather than 
their correlation, 

I think that the emphasis on language learning Is quite ap- 
propriately placed, I'm quite certain that we are going to hear 
some more about the business of learning language through emphas s 
on its formal structure from Dr, Bereiter, so I won't try to an- 
ticipate his remarks. Just say that while language learning does 
have its Initial spurt in growth between one and three years of age, 
language learning certainly continues well past that age, 

I was Impressed recently with a visit to the home of one of sty 
doctoral students whose wife spent the first eight years of her lire 
In a completely Spanish-speaking home and then abruptly chained to a 
completely English-speaking environment. She still speaks Spanish, 
but she tells me that her Spanish Is the Spanish of an eight-year old. 
So when she goes to cotmunlcate with entirely Spanish-speaking per- 
sons, they think she Is kind of dull. 

I am also very excited with Dr. Schaefer's Idea of creating 
what a recent contributor to the American Journal of Mental Deficiency 
has called therapeutic pyramids. The analogy In an Institution for 
the mentally retarded is within the operant behavior paradigm. Tnis 
person has taught high-level retardates how to go about the business 
of behavior modification using the conditions and principles of 
ant conditioning. Then each of those Individuals trains others until 
you have a pyramidal effect with much spreading out of the teaching 
process, beginning with the psychologist who first taught one of her 
assistants, who then taught the retarded child assigned to that labora< 
tory, who then worked on the wards and taught the children with whom 
she was working. It la kind of the old strategy for overcoming popu- 
lation Illiteracy. It is the each one teach one, except each one 
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teaches more than one. The thing that happened recently that got tne 
excited again about that kind of notion is that I sat on the doc- 
toral committee of a student at Peabody who was getting a Ph,D. in 
Music Education; and this young lady happened to be Swedish; and s< 
her dissertation had to do with materials for music education in 
Sweden. She had translated a music education book* One of the 
things that she brought out in her doctoral examination was that 
free textbooks really do mean free textbooks throughout much of the 
Swedish educational system. We don't mean it. We lend textbooks; 
and then we take them back; and we get d little nervous when the 
children take them home; but they certainly can't be taken home over 
the summer. They have to be checked in very carefully, and somebody 
looks for pencil marks and that sort of thing. Well, 1 was impressed 
with the practice of giving the books to the children. In music 
classes, they had given the books to the children and had observed 
that younger siblings of children who had received music books would 
frequently show up in school next year with the books that had been 
given to them by their older siblings, already knowing what was in 
them, knowing the songs and some of them knowing how to read the notes. 
So it may be very useful to extend that kind of notion and begin to 
mean It when we say that we are providing free textbook materials. 
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Let me start by making some introductory remarks, one thing is 
that I am very sorry to have to follow Earl Schaefer’s presentation 
this morning because I used to sing when I was younger, and the prin- 
ciples of show business tell me that I am in tough shape before I 
start. Secondly, I don't have the answer to the question of the en- 
vironmental changes needed for optimal development, although that 
problem Is what I have devoted my career to. If our society could 
find real answers to such a question; and, if we had the commitment 
to do something about implementing those answers as a society, what a 
wonderful world it might be. But I'll try to tell you what I think 
I know at this point. 

In my research, I have never been in compensatory education, per 
se. That is not the way that I got into the business, nor is that where 
I am headed. I have always been Interested in the roots or the origins 
of human competence. What are they? And where do they come from? 

We do intervention studies the way anybody with a scientific orienta- 
tion tries to use the experimental method to determine whether he has 
learned something or that he is kidding himself. We do intervention 
studies, but usually only after an awfully long lesd-ln time. So, 
for example, in our studies of tero to six years, right now, which 
have teroed in on the one to three age range, it will be approximately 
a minimum of six years from the time of the first efforts at cracking 
the problem to the time when we have sufficient data to start an ex- 
perimental intervention program. How we funded this work at the rate 
of $100,000 or so a year is another interesting story in this day and 
age, but 1 won't go into it. 

Now, what 1 am going to talk to you about today falls naturally 
into two categories. First, there is the question of human development 
in the first six months of life. I spent ten years on that problem; 

I'm still not quite out of it. It has two phases. First, is a detailed 
examination of the development of adaptive abilities during that time. 
What does the child gain in the way of mastery abilities in the first 
six months. Second, is the examination of the role of the physical cir- 
cumstances surrounding the child, particularly in the crib, in the de- 
velopment of ihose particular abilities. The second part of my presen- 
tation has to do with the last four and a half years where we have 
studied the development of human excellence in the first six years of 
life. This work has consisted of the following parts: one, the de- 

termination of what we mean by optlmol development at six; two, the 
tracking of the etiology of optimal development during the period of 
tero to six— what does it look like earlier than six?; and, thirdly, 
a study of the role of experience in the development of human excellence 
during the naturally occurring first indications of developmental 
divergence. Now, what 1 mean by naturally occurring indications of 
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developmental divergence is that, If you will look at American society, 
you find, from the evidence that we have of the development of abili- 
ties, that there are enormous differences in any group of a thousand 
children at age six. Everybody knows that. There are big differences 
at three; and Dr, Schaefer cited some international studies which 
support that view; but, by and large, we don't find such differences 
routinely at the age of one year. He see them emerging at the fifteen 
to elghteen>month period. 



Figure 1 

I have a slide that I am going to finish building to set the back- 
ground for what I am doing, I hope you will forgive me for using the 
vague term "development of abilities," Let's, for the moment. Just 
think in terms of a generally competent human being. He'll score well 
on an IQ test, but he is much more capable than that, Nov, it seems 
to me that you can characterise the over-all development of competence 
in the first six years of life by drawing a curve that looks like 
Curve B in Figure 1, That Curve indicates the general principle that 
most of us accept, that the rate of development is rapid at the beginning 
of life and declines subsequently, though there is significant development 
going on throughout the pre-school years. We characterise that kind of 
development as "B" or average development. That is an arbitrary designa- 
tion, Now, we are all aware of the fact that you will find major dif- 
ferences in competence at six if you take any random large group of kids 
and that, in addition, you have fairly substantial differences at three. 
But at one, there are no big differences. Now, I think you can summarise 
what we have been talking about and some of the things I'll say by draw- 
ing the curves for optimal (A) and poor (C) development between one and 
three to indicate that a (C) child begins to drop behind sometime during 
his second year; and then, though he gains in ability from one to three, 
he is not making an awful lot of progress. Also, between oue and three, 
the child who is really making it (the A child) is considerably advanced 
at three and continues to gain between three and six. Now, how much he 
continues to gain is an interesting topic in its own right. The standard 
finding, if you'll look at what all forms of nursery schools do for a 
talented child, is that nursery schools don't seem to do a great deal. 
That's an interesting question for early education. Now, getting back 
to the first year of life, there is no indication currently that what- 
ever the average family is doing for its child at this point in history 
is making for enormous developmental differences. Now, you could assume 
that we don't have to worry about sero to one, that the first year is 
not laiportent, The work that I have done on the first six months of 
life has convinced me otherwise. It has convinced me that, given an in- 
telligent understanding of curriculum topics in the first six months of 
life and given the opportunity for good execution, which, by the way, is 
one of the hallmarks of the best compensatory education programs, you 
can get developmental acceleration during the first six months in a 
variety of areas. Furthermore, regardless of what Dr, Jensen says, until 
we have the kind of continuing education Dr. Schaefer talks about, l,e., 
a continuous redesign of curriculum as the child makes progress month 
after month throughout the bulk of the developmental years, we will never 
know the limits of envlromental impact on development. 
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Figure I (White). Hie growth of human competence (speculative). 
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Now, let me turn to the adaptive abilities of the first six months 
of life. There are quite a number; but the ones that I have worked on, 
which, I think, constitute many of the major ones, have to do vith sen- 
sory motor explorations, the kinds of things that Piaget talked about in 
building his theory of the precursors of mature Intelligence, They in- 
volve the child's tendency to explore his world visually by looking 
around and studying things. They Involve his visual discovery and con- 
sequent studying of his own hand. They involve his acquisition of that 
very important tool, the use of the hand under the guidance of vision; 
the ability to reach out (which he doesn't have at birth) and then bring 
things to himself to either examine or bite or God knows what; the de- 
velopment of the abilities that allow us to see clearly, like focusing 
ability called visual accommodation, the things that an automatically- 
focused camera does for itself but a new-born baby does not; the devel- 
opment of the blink response as objects approach; and the development of 
sensory-motor intelligence. These are the things that I have worked on. 
There are a few others. There is the development of the convergence of 
the eyes when objects come close to the eyes. There are developments 
in the area of the attachment to a human being that are revealed by tho 
first smiles of the second and third month of life. Those I haven't 
studied directly in this age range. 

The environmental factors that we have studied and that we have 
manipulated are those involving the sensory-motor activities of the baby. 
For example, we have routinely provided for babies the opportunity for 
head-rearing experiences by placing them simply on their stomachs for 
comparatively long periods of time during these first months of life. We 
have provided the opportunity for them to bat out, reach, and fondle 
interesting objects by making them available where they can beet see 
them and where they are likely to be able to reach for them. We have 
also, in the case of the hospital children, made rotational movements 
more possible by flattening out the crib mattresses. For visual activity, 
we have made the hand of the new-born baby a better target than nature 
made it. We provide little red and white striped mitts. We were inspired 
to do this, partly, because we had noticed that black babies seem to dis- 
cover their hands earlier. Other people have said that such precocity is 
probably because black Infants are generally advanced motor lcally, but 
there <s the possibility that the black hand is simply a better target. 

We have provided stabile^ which feature all sorts of Interesting objects, 
over. the child, geared to his particular Interests and capacities, which 
are growing rapidly in the early months, W$ have provided printed sheets, 
rather than white ones, and a view of the hospital ward by opening up the 
crib liner . t the foot of the crib and piecing the child on his stomach 
so that he can see out. The child, from two or three weeks on, will in- 
creasingly come to rear hl9 head and to look around, We have given him 
something to look at when he does that. Now, what does that look like? 
Well, 1 think we can see what happens with the help of slides and film. 
Let's see the first slide, please,* 




♦Burton L. White, Child development research: An edifice without a 
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This is a plot of how much time the child is really exploring his 
envirotunent in the first four months of life; and, in spite of all you 
may have read about how talented the newborn is, he is mostly asleep. 
Maybe when he is awake and alert and in a laboratory you tickle his 
underarms and the soles of his feet, he will do some things for you; 
but, by and large, in most of the homes of America, babies are sleeping 
almost all the time in the first week of life. In fact, they don't 
really seem to get over the experience of being born, which is a fairly 
rough one, until they get to be about four or five weeks of age. That 
fact is not new, Gesell, in the old days, Piaget and others have noted 
this. But what you see there is that there is an enormous growth in 
alertness sometime toward the end of the second month of life. You 
also see a kind of leveling off during the third month and then a de- 
crease at three and a half months and then a striking increase in alert- 
ness again toward the fourth month of life. By the way, this is based 
on watching hundreds of babies three hours a week. Forty-nine days 
happens to be the time when these children typically discover their 
hand visually. Prior to that age, the hand passes through the line of 
sight; but they don't notice it. But at 49 days or so, this group 
typically discovered their hands and then began to spend enormous amounts 
of time staring at the hands, first, fisted and then with the fingers 
open. Now, the question I asked myself was: "Is it coincidence that 

the hands are discovered at about this time and visual alertness rises 
dramatically, or is there some possible relationship between something 
interesting to see and the amount of time babies spend looking? Sub- 
sequently, in the next few weeks, they've got nothing else to do but 
look at that hand in the world we're talking about; and you see that 
nothing much seems to happen in this curve until three and a half months 
when there may be a fatigue or boredom effect. Then, just before four 
months, these children were shifted to bigger cribs with open sides; 
and they were also able for the first time, to turn their torsi to the 
right and to the left. Those things combined gave the child a new visi- 
ble environment. He could look at the child next to him and to the 
nurses going by; and again, we have a steep rise in visual attention. 

Now, clearly, I doubt that there is any invariant relationship between 
things available to do and alertness. But I would expect that there is 
probably at least some relationship between the two factors. 



Let's have the first part of the film clip just to she" 
cumstanceo they were living under. This is the nursery war 
thirteen-foot ceilings. There's nothing much on them. Her 
cribs or bassinets the children live in from birth to aboui 
a half or four months of age. This is a two-month-old baby 
notice that the hands are mostly fisted. Okay, hold the fii 
let's go back to another slide and see what we've got. (SI 
trates Infant hand-regard behavior.) 
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This is the behavior of hand-regard that you see in 
interestingly mostly in the fourth month of life, from thie 
months. These children you see beginning in earnest just h 
third month starts, and the reason for that seems likely t( 
they've got nothing else to do. Your child is carried aroi 
has other things to look at. Infants are excellent student* 
watch children doing this sort of thing, you get the strong 
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they're working hard at learning something. It would seem to an adult 
that there isn't much to learn because they are Just staring at the 
hand or the hand moving or the fingers. 

Next slide, please, (Illustrates Infant in tonic neck reflex 
position.) This is the tonic neck reflex posture commonly seen in thi 
one to two month old child and dropping out at about three months, T • ' u 
important to consider if you want to design the physical world of your 
child, and we might want to do that in the near future. Hanging things 
directly overhead for the one month old child is not very good for at 
least two reasons: one, he doesn't look directly overhead very much; 

and, two, he is mostly sleeping. But, certainly, in the period when he 
is awake, the better place to provide things for him to look at and 
to touch and to bat is off to the side; and you'll see how we did that 
a little bit later. 

Next slide, please. (Apparatus for assessing visually-directed 
reaching.) This is an object that we use to assess the course of de- 
velopment or visually-directed reaching. We present this object to 
children either overhead or on either side once a week from the time 
the} are something like four weeks or five weeks of age up until they 
are all reaching, and for several weeks thereafter. 

’ Next slide, please, (Illustrates infant-swiping behavior.) The 
two-month old child in this group, routinely, when presented this object, 
would take a good look at it and very often, accurately, bat it. This 
suggests an evocative quality of a certain kind of element of a physical 
environment. Put something there--they won't be bored all the time. 
They'll be doing something with it. 

Next slide, please. (Illustrates unilateral hand-raising behavior.) 
This is Just one of the other behaviors that emerges. After that batting 
or swiping behavior, you see them in the next phase in a week or two 
merely raising the hand up near the object and then looking back and ^ 
forth as 'if they were, somehow, trying to figure out why this thing that s 
out there doesn't look like what they usually see and why are there two? 
God only knows what is in the infant’s mind. 

Next slide, please, (Infant with both hands raised.) Here is an 
indication of the child getting to be abc!t three months of age. Both 
hands are brought into the act, and the fingers are usually more out- 
stretched than the younger child. That's important, too. If you're 
interested in tactual development in the first two months of life, you re 
in trouble because the child's hand is typically fisted; and it is not 
an easy thing to get him to explore things with his fingertips. He will 
explore tactually with his fingers at three months and four months. That 
is one reason why a rattle is an incredibly bad toy for an infant. During 
the first weeks of life, you have to pry open his fingers to get it into 
his hand; and, in the course of his ordinary movements, it drops out; and 
he has no hope of ever getting it again unless he is at least five, six 
or seven months of age. So it requires that the mother or some other 
human being be standing there, x*e -ins ex* ting it over and over again. It 
doesn't work. 
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Next slide, please, (Infant with both hands to the midlinc and 
clasped.) You can't see this very well. It is hands clasped at the 
midline, a favorite activity of three and a half month old children. 

Wo matter where the object is presented, he brings up his hands in 
this position. This can be understood partially, at least, in Piaget's 
system as a kind of sign of recognition. He is trying out the behaviors 
that he is familiar with on something Interesting and new. But we won't 
get into that. 

Next slide, please. (Infant with hands to midline, clasped and 
oriented toward object,) This is the next level where the hands are 
not only brought together but actually brought over toward the objects. 

Next slide, please, (Illustrates Piaget-type reach,) This is a 
poor representation of real reaching which is similar to what you and 
I do. Just before we contact something, we, generally, tend to adjust 
the fingers in anticipation of contact; and you see such behavior in 
home-reared babies between five and six months and in the institutional 
babies, control babies, again at five months of age. So you might ask: 

"Are they deprived?" And the answer is in a gross sense, "No," But 
the answer seems to be that institutionally-reared infants get the first 
step of the process, finding the hand, sooner because there is nothing 
else to do. But then it takes much longer to learn to do something with it 
because there is nothing to work with. They have no curriculum materials. 

Next slide, please. (Illustrates retinoscope apparatus.) This is 
the gadget we use to determine how well they focus on a visible target 
or object. It is an adaptation of an optometrist's retinoscope. It 
produces a special kind of light which, when bounced back from your eye, 
tells the optometrist how accurately in depth you are looking. Now, 

I won' t go through the long story, but it turns out that you can use 
this technique on babies if you get the compelling influence of the 
examiner *8 head and hairline and eyes out of the way. That is why we 
have that white screen there. Secondly, if they do not continue to look 
steadily at that source of light in the middle of that circle, we have 
a little motor behind the screen; and we can flick a switch so that the 
tinsel flicks around; and the movement re-interests the child. Move- 
ment and soft noise are very big attention getters in the first six 
months of life. 

Next slide, please. Well, this kind of technical-looking slide 
shows you what the growth of focusing ability looks like.* The important 
characteristic here is the slope of the line. If it is at 45 degrees, 
your child, essentially, has no capacity to adjust his eyes for changes 
in the distance of what he is looking at. In the first month of life, 
the child, when alert, will have clear focus at anywhere from five to 
ten inchos, typically about eight or nine inches. He won't have a 
8 ingle image, mind you, because his eyes don't converge as yet. But he'll 
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have clear focus with the dominant eye at that distance; and, if an 
object moves closer or farther away, it gets badly blurred right away. 

The second month, you see the line starting to flatten dowr* showing 
increased flexibility. 

Next slide, please. You'll see how, by three and a half months 
or so, the child is performing perfectly; and, in fact, after three 
and a half months, curriculum designed to feed vision can be applied 
at almost any distance within the normal range; and the child can cope 
with them as far as focusing is concerned. Now remember, it is possi- 
ble for him to be focusing clearly and not see well; however, you need 
more than just the focusing mechanism to see well. But 1 if you can't 
focus, no matter how good the rest of the visual system is, you can't 
see either. 

Next slide, please* We plotted the development of the growth of 
visual attention, of visually-directed reaching, of hand regard, of 
focusing ability and a few other things. We then said: "Are these 

things necessarily going to emerge at some pre-ordained rate? Or 
does what happens to the child make a difference? Are rearing con- 
ditions and experiences Important?" The first study we ran, because 
of many findings from animal work, was to rock and handle the children 
in the first month of life. These hospital children typically only 
see human beings every four hours for very brief feedings. They get 
a brief sponge bath in the morning, and that's it. They only get 
their diapers changed at feeding times. We gave twenty extra minutes 
of handling a day, starting on day six, to a group of ten babies and 
kept that up for thirty days to see whether giving them more contact, 
not so much because of the human quality but because of the opportunity 
to stimulate their feeling receptors, which are presumably maturation- 
ally ready for that kind of experience, would have any miraculously 
positive results in the next couple of months as it seemed to have with 
mice, Siamese cat6, certain kinds of dogs and, possibly, with monkeys. 

In fact, no clear effects were found, except for a slight tendency to 
be a little more alert in the second and third months of life. And 
that is all that slide is supposed to tell you. 

The next study was an attempt at broad-based curriculum. We 
applied ideas about early perceptual development coming from people 
like Richard Held at M.I.T., Austin Riesen in Chicago and others. 

We provided interesting things for them to look at and to interact 
with motorlcally. We were guided additionally by what they were capa- 
ble of doing. We designed another physical environment for these 
children, and it is shown in the next film section. 

That top piece is just a backboard for contrast, and we have objects 
sprinkled throughout the accommodative range to Induce flexibility in 
focus. That red ring is a mirror frame, and these objects are positioned 
near where children will work. Now, this child is only two months 
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and a week old. This child is not bored; she is engaged. She is 
having a good time. At about three and a half months, they start 
to go euphoric in this sort of situation--they giggle at the minor; 
they shriek; they destroy the toys within thoix reach. And it's 
great fun for the staff because the ordinary institutional ward is 
a very quiet place at three and four and five months. Here J.s 
another child at about the same age. Notice he is looking to the 
left, and he is working on the right object, too. Now, he's looking 
in the mirror. Okay, film off. 

The question is: "What happens to the course of development of 

children in the first four or five months of life when they live in 
that world, as opposed to the standard world of the hospital?" And 
the answer is that lots of things happen. The first thing that we found 
was that, somewhat to our dismay, in the second month of life, living 
with all that stuff overhead seemed to be somewhat unpleasant for the 
children. They tended to be a little upset by it, and they tended to be 
less visually attentive than the control babies. This is the develop- 
ment of reaching behavior in the control groups showing that they started 
to swipe at objects at about two months and that they were reaching for 
objects at about five months, 

Here's what happened to visual exploratory behavior,* The control 
group is the solid line; the handled group is the dash line; the latest 
group, reared with handling and then what we called massive enrichment 
in the next three months is the short dashes and long dashes. There 
was an initial expression cf this function in the first month and a 
half of this experience and then a turn around at two and a half months 
or so. We use this slide as evidence for the obvious influence of rather 
simple changes in the physical circumstances on o.me fairly basic kinds 
of processes. These Infants were fairly late in discovering their hands. 

Now, concurrent with that lateness in discovery of the hands, we 
found that the swiping of objects was retarded a bit. I don't remember 
whether it was significant or not, but it was certainly later. Once 
the babies start interacting with the materials, they take off quickly 
in the area of visually-directed reaching; and, by three months and 
seven days, they are reaching, in other words, once they got started, 
it only took them a month to master the skill. There is some question 
of how significant that sort of advancement is. I don't really know. 

1 do know that it is hard to ignore the size of the advance, A little 
less than two months in the life of a five month old child is an enor- 
mous difference time wise. Secondly, there are theoretical reasons to 
believe that reaching is potentially a very good instructional tool for 
the young Infant. Now, if we could capitalize on this earlier acquisi- 
tion of the tool, we might be able to provide a more interesting and in- 
formative existence in the following months. There are other reasons 
to think the advanced acquisition of reaching might be significant; but, 
of course, without more work, you can't say for sure. 
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Slide off, please. 

We modified our curriculum; and, in the second month, we only 
provided circumstances around the child that were well within his 
developing capacities. You'll see them in the next film section. 

This third group, called the modified enrichment group, was handled 
during the first month and then given this new situation during the 
second month and then given massive enrichment. These objects, as 
you can see, are placed on the side. That's because the head posi- 
tion of the one to two month old child is typically off to the side. 
They ore about seven inches away, which is a good distance for focus- 
ing and a distance where; in a tonic neck reflex position, the hand on 
one side that the child is looking at is likely to bat into something 
you put out there. This child is less than two months of age, and 
he is definitely working. 

Here's a child about two and a half months of age illustrating 
the reaching behavior, which we really shouldn't expect out of a child 
until five months or so. He reaches. Film off. 

Next slide, please,* Here's what happened to visual exploratory 
tendencies in this later group. The curve, which is dashes and dots, 
is this last group; and they are the most consistently attentive group 
that we have had. They discover their h^nds earlier than all the 
rest— forty-five days in that group. 

Next slide, please. This slide**shows what happens with reaching 
behavior. This group is represented by the lowest of the three curves. 
They swipe earliest of all, and they are reaching at slightly less than 
three months of age. They are the most consistently precocious group. 
So we think we have a pretty good curriculum for these kinds of be- 
haviors. That doesn't mean that it is the best one, but it is better 
than the previous ones we have had. 

Next slide, please. (Illustrates infant in mitt study, fourth 
modification of rearing conditions.) This next, slide represents the 
final study we did. The babies were being adopted or placed in foster 
homes at decreasingly younger ages, so we tried to do something about 
the acquisition of flexible accommodation in the blink response and 
hand regard, which are the behaviors that come in, in the first two 
months of life. These children were given mitts, which make the hand 
more perceivable, placed on their stomachs and given interesting things 
to look at in the crib, in the form of these patterns. 
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